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INTRODUCTION 
z 

‘SHOULD examinations be mended or ended?’ is a 
problem that has been keenly discussed in recent years. 
The evils of the present system of examinations are 
universally admitted, and the question before us is whether 
we should go back to the old Indian system and dispense 
with all the formalities of the examination test. There 
is a general belief in our country that persons turned 
out by the old schools were more thorough, and that the 
knowledge possessed by students produced by modern 
schools and colleges is superficial and defective. This 
superficiality is due not so much to the Western method of 
education as to the Indian system of teaching and 
examination. With us teaching is entirely subordinated to 
examination; utility in examination is the only criterion 
which teachers and students keep constantly in mind; a 
subject not likely to prove useful in the examination, 
therefore, evokes no interest in them. A student who 
wrote three words out of five incorrectly, would have been 
condemned by the old Indian schools, and his teachers 
would have taken every care to improve his spelling. 
Under the present Indian system ofw “examinations he 
Secures second class marks for his answers, to the satisfac- 
tion of his teachers and parents. On the same principle, 
an examiner in India, whose judgment is controlled by 
a set of elaborate rules, has to give 40 per cent, ie., 
second class marks, to a student who makes three mistakes 
out of every five sums in addition, though such a student. 
in spite of his certificate, has no market value in business. 


Naturally, therefore, there exists universal discon- 
tent against examinations as they are*now conducted. 
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What then is the remedy? Not abolition but radical 
alteration after scientific enquiry. Examinations are 
necessary and inevitable, but they have, unfortunately, 
been misapplied and have become pedantically mechanical 
in their assessment of excellence. They are diffusing a 
mania for mischievous competition. The entire system 
should be thoroughly examined and its defects removed. 
“Let us watch scientifically what is going on,” says Sir 
Michael Sadler, “record what we find and analyse the 
water that is moving under the buildings of education. It 
is the water of human life. Scientific enquiry and report 
is what the present state of affairs requires.” 


The method of judging the ability of a candidate by 
adding the marks obtained by him in the different 
questions of the examination paper, written within a 
limited time, is misleading and pernicious. No two 
persons agree in their perception of valuing the answers. 
Even the same person values the same answer differently 
at different times. The variation is very great and at 
times amounts to so much as 400 per cent. 


Success in examinations is, consequently, becoming 
a question of luck and special training. ^ Professional 
crammers usually deliver lectures on ‘the art of passing 
examinations.’ Like ‘ bridge,’ it has become a game of luck 
and skill. Prof. Raymont says: 'Examinations become 
more or less akin to a game, partly of skill and partly 
of chance, in which the teacher and pupil on one side are 
opposed to the ixaminer on the other; and the teacher's 
chief success has too often been not to make the instruc- 
tion sound and interesting but to play the game.’ 


Few attempts have been made in this country to carry 
on statistical investigations in the subject. I appeal to 
educationists interested in the theory of examinations to 
have the same answer-books in various subjects marked 
by a number of examiners and publish the results. These 


(1) Principles of Education, P. 291. 
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answer-books should be valued by experienced examiners 
including inspectors and teachers in schools and colleges. 
The periodical publication of such statistics by the Public 
Service Commission would be very useful. 

It is not only examinations but the entire system of 
education in India that needs a radical change. Its ideals 
should be ennobled, its entire curriculum revised and its 
aministrative machinery overhauled. The growing dis- 
content of the educated class is tending towards an 
educational revolution, and if immediate steps are not 
taken, it*may cause us to drift into unforeseen paths. A 
new system should be evolved in which education may not 
be the monopoly of the rich but the birth- -right of every 
citizen, man and woman. It should be thorough in its 
methods and within the reach of all. It should revive 
the spiritual virtues of the old Indian system, which are 
conspicuously absent frém our present institutions. It 
should make ample provision for the practical application 
Of science to industry, commerce and agriculture, and 
provide such. training of character as is imparted in 
English public schools. 

The present political storm has thrown educational 
problems intc the back-ground, but no permanence in the 
political advancement of our country is possible until and 
unless the standard of education in India has been raised 
to that of Europe and America. 

In India, as in Germany, education is a Provincial 
subject. But the intellectual and financial resources ofa 
Province do not permit the initiation “Gf "reforms of a 
fundamental nature. Such reforms should be initiated 
by the Government of India and adopted by Provincial 
Governments with the modifications necessary to suit 
local needs. In Germany, also, fundamental reforms 
are first initiated by the Central Government and 
gradually adopted by the Provinces. I am strongly of 
opinion that reforms in the system of examinations should 
be initiated by the Government of India, 
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In view of the proposed extension of the examination 
system by the Public Services Commission, the immediate 
introduction of reforms is imperative. Examinations, as 
they are now conducted, do not select the best candidates, 
and success is more a question of luck than of merit. 
No attempts have yet been made to indicate what the 
‘qualifying marks’ really mean. No two persons adopt 
the same scale in marking, and equal marks do not indicate 
the same proficiency. The determination of the minimum 
qualifying marks is purely arbitrary and depends upon the 
sweet will of the examining authorities. There exists 
great arbitrariness which is perpetuated under the 
pretence of secrecy. 


CHAPTER I 


DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF EXAMINATIONS - 


Section 1 


Historical and General 


EXxAMINATIONs were first introduced to test the 
Professional” ability of a candidate, but they were not 
regarded as the sole test. The modern system of univer- 
Sity examinations is said to have originated from the 
disputations which appeared very early in the history of 
universities. Dialectical discussions entered largely into 
the higher education in classics during the Middle Ages. 
When the University of Bologna was incorporated as a 
School of law by the Emperor Frederick I in 1158, disputa- 
tions soon came into use as exercises for degrees. The 
earliest university examinations of which a description is 
available were conducted in civil and canon law at Bologna 
duríng the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, On the 
Morning of the examination the candidate was assigned 
two Passages in civil or canon law, and retired to his 
house to study them. Later in the day, he gave an 
€Xposition of these set passages and was examined by two 
doctors appointed by the college. Other doctors could 
then put supplementary questions on law arising out of 
the passages. The fate of the candidate Was determined 
by a majority of votes. The successful candidate, who 
received the title of Licentiate, after the payment of a 
heavy fee and other expenses, proceeded to the Conventus. 
Academic degrees, as can be seen in the titles ‘doctor *and 
‘master,’ gave permission to teach. The notion of a 
university degree as a criterion of general culture is com- 
Paratively modern. The B.A. or first degree, now so 
important, was not known in earlier times, and even at 
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present it is not known to the universities of Germany 

.and to some Scottish universities. The disputations I 
have referred to had a very baneful effect on the scholars. 
They paid a great deal of attention to points that merely 
supplied material for attack or defence, but neglected the 
study of the truth. 


The large scale system of examinations is a develop- 
ment of later times. In England a large number of 
private and semi-private bodies came into existence and 
undertook to prescribe courses, to conduct examinations 
and to award certificates to successful candidates. These 
certificates had a market value and a number of schools, 
consequently, adopted the courses of instruction prescribed 
by these external bodies and prepared their pupils for these 
examinations. 


Originally, examinations were only a test of the effici- 
ency of candidates, but they gradually acquired two entirely 
new functions. First, they came to be used for distinguish- 
ing candidates of different merit. This function gradually 
led people to forget the distinction between the ‘ efficiency’ 
of an examination and its ‘difficulty.’ It is constantly 
said by examination enthusiasts: “This examination 
is a superior examination because it is harder to pass.” 
Should we not rather ask: “Is the man who passes it 
a more useful member of society?” A more difficult 
examination is not necessarily a more efficient test. 
Secondly—and this is a characteristic English notion—the 
examinations were utilised to test the efficiency of schools. 
| The external examination of schools and school 
m ildren was begun by the College of Preceptors in 1853 

nd is now conducted on an immense scale in the United 
Vingio and the British Empire. Grants to schools have 
| generally been made after considering their examination 
/ | result. This is a mistake. It makes all the difference 
to teachers, whether examination is subordinated to teach- 
ing, or teaching subordinated to examination. In he first 
case, he is the real educator. In the second case, 
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he is forced to carry on his duties mechanically,” 
without any option. At the same time, it must be 
remembered that if a teacher's work is not subjected 
to some external test, he is apt to become careless and : 
may not keep himself abreast of the progress of the 
Sciences or of the art of teaching. The right course is 
to associate teachers in the work of examination and to 
allow them to have communication with the examiners. 
This is how the difficulty is solved in Germany. At the 
Matriculation Examination, called Abiturienten, the 
teachers propose two or three questions and of these the 
Government Inspector chooses one. The answer-books 
are marked by the teacher and re-examined by the 
Inspector, who, after consulting the teachers and examining 
the pupils’ record in the school, declares the result. In 
India, on the other hand, the teacher is looked upon with 
great suspicion and assiduously excluded from examining 
his own pupils. This suspicion is not only confined to 
school masters, who are usually excluded from marking 
answer-books in public examinations; even university pro- 
fessors, when examining their own pupils, are looked upon 
With suspicion both by the public and by the Government, 
and the appointment of an unduly large number of external 
examiners is recommended with the object of securing 
greater confidence. This suspicion is sometimes well 
founded,‘2) but it is obvious that a sense of responsibility 
among teachers cannot be developed uniess greater confid- 
ence is reposed in them. Different countries hold different 
views about the appointment of teachers as examiners. 
In Germany teachers of High Schools necessarily examine 
students whom they teach; in France they may or may 
not; in Italy they do not examine their own students, 
though they examine students of other schools. In India 
we go a step farther: Professors, when acting as 


L- . 
(2) In a recent case, for example, an internal examiner 
manipulated 84 per cent. passes, although the external examiner 
in a difficult paper of the same subject passed only 14 per cent. ! 
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examiners, are not expected to teach during the year a 
subject in which they act as examiners, while High School 
teachers (excluding Head Master) are in practice debarred 
from acting as examiners in the High School or 
Matriculation Examination. 


The Indian system of examinations is a bad imitation 
of the English system. It has imitated and magnified all 
the evils of the English system but assidously avoided its 
merits, Other systems of examinations gre entirely 
unknown in this country. 


' SECTION 2 


Four Different Systems of Examinations Enumerated 


There are four distinct systems of examinations which 
I have described in the succeeding chapters :— 


1. The British system of examinations as now 
practised in India. (The Americans have recently intro- 
duced a new type of questions in which the element of 
chance is eliminated. This new type is unknown in this 
country.) 


2. The German system of examinations, which looks 
like an improved form of the old Indian system of 
examinations. 


3. The Fretich system. (The Italians have recently 
adopted tho French system with modifications to suit their 
own conditions.) 


4, The Intelligence Test. (It has been developed 
in America to a very great extent but is used sparingly 
in Etropean countries. If the system is developed, school 
examinations will in future'be unnecessary. In India the 
system is not af all known.) 


o 


CHAPTER II 
THE BRITISH SYSTEM OF EXAMINATIONS 
SEcTIon 1 


Description 


Tux British system of examinations is well-known in 
this country. It predominant idea is to maintain secrecy at 
every stage. The examiners and examinees do not know 
each other, the names of examinees aré kept confidential, 
and candidates are forbidden to write their names on the 
answer-books. In some universities, even the actual roll 
numbers of candidatese are kept confidential from the 
examiners, and fictitious roll numbers are given by the 
Registrar. Some examining bodies of India, however, re- 
quire the students to write their names on the answer-books 
so that the answer-book of a candidate, who forgets to 
write his roll number, may be identified. Educational 
bodies as well as private individuals have often lodged 
protests against this practice? The examining authorities 
have interpreted these protests as a censure on the 
honesty of examiners. The practice of keeping the names 
of the examinees confidential is an essential feature of the 
British system and does not imply any charge of moral 
delinquency against the examiner or the examinee. Itewas 
not devised either to inspire confidence in the examinee or 
to control the idiosyncrasies of the examiner. The 
examination must either be an open affair, so that the 
examiner and the examinee may meet each other and the 
answer-books be made available for examination by the 
public, as in France; or, in the alternative, secrecy must be 
observed at every stage. A system of partial secrecy and 
partial publicity, on the other hand, is open to grave 
MEAE MT Url ro. Se ee 

(3) Calcutta University Commission Report} Vol, II. 
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objections. Another characteristic feature of the English 
system is that the same questions are asked at different 
centres, printed papers being sent in sealed envelopes to 
the superintendents of examinations. The maximum 
marks for every paper, and even for every question, are 
fixed, and they are added up by the examining authority. 
Different examiners are appointed for different parts of 
the same subject and in some cases the different questions 
in a paper are examined by different examiners. In large 
examinations, where candidates number several thousands, 
sub-examiners are appointed to assist the head ‘examiner. 
In order to save travelling expenses, assistant examiners 
are not required to meet the head examiner but do their 
work according to the written instructions issued by him. 
The minimum pass marks and the percentage of marks for 
classes are determined in an arbitrary manner. Care, 
however, is taker to scrutinise cases on the border line. 


SEcTION 2 


E General Criticism 


The English system of education is dominated by the 
idea and practice of examinations. Boys and girls are 
admitted at the age of eleven to central schools and 
scholarships are awarded to them according to the result 
of a competitive examination. An examination, sometimes 
called the First School Examination, is held when they 
reach the age of fifteen. A second examination is held at 
the'age of eighteen by eight different authorities. It 
corresponds to our Intermediate Examination and entitles 
the successful candidates, under certain restrictions, to join 
a university. Many colleges do not rely on these examina- 
tions but hold an admission examination of their own. 
The multiplicity of examinations and the diversity of their 
standards has been a source of great perplexity and 
‘irritation. A council, called ‘The Secondary School 
Examination Council,’ has been specially organised to audit 
school examinations with a view to standardising the papers 
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set by different universities, co-ordinating methods of 
marking, etc. Attempt is also being made to replace the 
diverse system of examinations by a general certificate 
examination. The standard of examination should be 
such that an average scholar, who hđs steadily pursued 
the regulation course in an approved secondary school, 
may pass. Obviously it is for the central controlling 
authority to fix the percentage of passes. The proportion 
of 50 per cent. is openly criticised as too low; it implies 
that either the schools are not efficient, for only half their 
pupils canebe certified as satisfactory, or that the certificate 
examination is too severe. 


The cry for the reform of the exafnination system in 
England is coming from every quarter—from school 
masters and school-boys, from head mistresses and head 
masters, from medical men and from parents. And they 
all emphasise the necessity of bringing examinations into 
line with the requirements of modern life and for giving 
more weight to the reports of the teachers and to the 
“intelligence test.’ 


The Report on the scholarship examination conducted 
by the New Education Fellowship deplores that “the 
efficiency of a school is judged by its success in examination 
and the number of scholarships it secures. Official com- 
parisons are often made between school and school; 
competition, therefore, is acute. For the teacher promotion 
or degradation too often depends on his prowess in turning 
out artificial products. Enlightened methods, delight in 
experiment and discovery, the glory and joy of work, fade 
into the distance and he becomes a drudge with the fear 
of losing his job always before his eycs.” 


In March, 1927, a memorandum signed by 499 out of 
514 head mistresses was presented to the Board of 
Education, drawing its attention to the shortcomings or 
this examination and pointing out that more than fifty per 
cent. of the girls who leave school after attaining the age 
of sixteen, leave without a certificate, 
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Mr. Pinsent, Professor of “Education, University 
College of Wales, in a public lecture at the Conference of 
New Education Fellowship held at Elsinore, Denmark, laid 
emphasis on two points :— E 


1. That external tests should be superseded by 
internal tests, in which questions and exercises may be 
framed, and answers marked, by teachers actually 
responsible for the education of the pupils examined, 
subject to such external supervision as may be necessary 
for maintaining the minimum standard of efficiency. 


2. That in selecting candidates for secondary 
education or in awarding leaving certificates and diplomas 
at the end of the secondary school course, account should 
be taken not only of a candidate’s academic attainments 
but also of the record of routine work done by him during 
the school course, and of the opinion of responsible 
teachers about his moral and temperamental qualities. 


These two principles, if and when translated into prac- 
tice, will entirely change the character of examinations. 


CHAPTER III 


THE GERMAN SYSTEM OF EXAMINATIONS 


In order to understand the German system of 
examinations, one should forget the present English system 
entirely. The method of examination which existed in 
India before the introduction of English education, a 
remnant of wbich still survives at institutions which have 
Tesisted the interference of the Government Education 
Departments, is more like the German system. In 
Germany the system of monthly, terminal and annual 
examinations does not exist; students are not examined 
year after year for promotion to a higher class in schools 
and colleges as in Englande and in India. The year is 
divided into three terms; at the end of every term, the 
class teacher gives his opinion about every student. These 
remarks are entered in a register. These opinions are ex- 
Pressed in some schools by Alpha, Beta and Gamma, and in 
Others by 7, 2, 3. The Oxford system of plus (+) and 
minus (—) signs for intermediate positions is also used in 
Most schools. At the end of the year the Head Master, in 
Consultation with the teachers and on the basis of the 
Tecords supplied by them, decides whether to promote the 
Students from their classes or not. The proportion of 
Students who are kept back is very small and seldom 
exceeds ten per cent. Advice and threats are adminis- 
tered sufficiently early to make both students and their 
Parents careful about their study and progress; the fate 
Of the boys does not hang on the chance of passing an 
€xamination test. In all schools, marks are also given for 
Sports, games, obedience, good behaviour, diligencé and 
general character. 


Promotion or terminal examinations are not held in 
elementary schools. No ‘public’ or ‘school’ examination 
18 held even at the completion of the compulsory school 
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course.  Compulsory education comes to an end as soon 
as the boys and girls reach the age of fourteen. The only 
public school examination in Germany, known as the 
Abiturienten, is held at the end of the Gymnasium or 
High School course and entitles the successful student to 
join a university. The students are about nineteen years 
of age at the time of appearing at this examination. Its 
standard is slightly higher than that of the Intermediate 
Examination of an Indian University. The examination 
is held in each school by the teachers under the general 
supervision of the Divisional Inspector of Schools. It is 
both written and oral, and only one question is set in each 
paper. The student is expected to write an essay and 
not to answer a fixed number of questions as under 
the English examination system. The teacher usually 
suggests three subjects for the essay, out of which the 
Inspector of Schools selects one. Failures in the 
Abiturienten examination are very rare. Students whose 
written work is not satisfactory are examined crally. 
The use of dictionaries is allowed in examinations in 
foreign languages. 

Students are not examined in all subjects but only 
in the principal subjects, ie., languages in ‘classical 
schools, and languages, mathematics and science in 
“modern schools.’ 


In such a system of examination, there is no room 
for private candidates. During recent years, however, 
owing to the unfortunate economic condition of the 
country, many boys and girls were unable to join the High 
Schools, and the institution of an examination for private 
candidates became necessary. Private candidates are now 
examined every Wednesday by the Ministry of Education. 
The method of examination is the same as for the school 
candidates, and the results are announced immediately. 


. There is only one examination in the universities— 
viz, that for the Doctor's degree. Class system, class 
promotions and class examinations do not exist. The 
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first thing a student has to do is to write a dissertation on A 
a subject approved by a professor of the university, who 
examines his work periodically. The professor recommends 
books for general study and watches the progress of the 


. Student. In case the dissertation is approved, the student 


himself fixes an evening for the oral examination. Every 
Student has to select two subsidiary subjects also; they 
need not be related to his principal subject. — Thus; the 
allied subjects of a Mathematics student may be Geology 
and Sanskrit. The examinee is expected to call on the 
three examiners between 10 a.m. and 1 p.m., a day before 
the examination, in evening dress; they inquire of him 
about the courses of lectures he has attended and the 
books he has studied. ‘The oral examination usually lasts 
for two hours. The Dean of the Faculty or a person 
appointed by him, who should not be an expert in the 
Subjects the student has selected, sits with the examiners 
to write the proceedings. The oral examination is in fact 
more searching than a written examination can be and 
leaves no room for cramming. The examination is held 
in the German language, but in smaller universities or in 
Special cases, the oral test may be held in English. The 
result is announced before the student leaves the examina- 
tion hall The failure of a student is more a reflection 
On the professor, who presented him, than on the student 
himself, 


CHAPTER IV 
THE FRENCH SYSTEM OF EXAMINATIONS 
Section 1 


Description 


THE system of examinations in France is very 
different from that in England and Germany. Public 
examinations are held at the end of every stage of instruc- 
tion—' Certificate des Etudes’ at the end of the compul- 
sory primary education, ' Brevet d'enseignement primaire 
superieur’ at the end of the upper primary education, 
* Brevet superieur’ at the end “of normal school education, 
which is the highest stage of free education, and the 
'Baccalaureat' at the end of secondary education. The 
* Baccalaureat’ examination is held in two parts. 


The rules and regulations under which the various 
examinations have to be conducted are published by the 
Minister of Public Instruction in minute detail. These 
examinations differ in their subject-matter, but the general 
system of conducting them is the same. 


All public examinations are held twice a year, the 
first at the end of the academic session in June or July, 
and the stcoud just before the beginning of the next 
session in October. In the second examination only those 
candidates are permitted to appear who failed, or who 
were, for cogent reasons, unable to appear, in the first 
(July) examination. The results are announced within 
a fortnight of the first day of the examination. The 
examination is both written and oral, the oral part being 
twice as important as the written part. This is apparent 
from the marks allotted to each subject. Successful 
candidates get their certificates from the Rector or the 
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, Minister of Education. The remarks made by the teachers a 
during the last three years are also duly considered by 
the examiners, 


3 Thé number of candidates in all these* examinations 
“4s very large. In the Matriculation (ie, Baccalaureat), 
the number of students who are examined at the same 
tinit in written and oral work is over thirty thousand, the 
candidates being scattered all over France, Algeria, Tunis, 
Morocco, Cairo, Beirut and Constantinople. The number 
of Candidates in the Certificat des Etudes examination 
1S over one hundred thousand. In the face of such Jarge 
, numbers the English system of examinations would break 
down. The English people are always terrified by numbers 
fcause their system of instruction and of examination 
Would completely break down under the strain, An 
English university cannot dream of admitting twenty-five 
thousand students—the number accommodated by the Paris 
Niversity. — Fifteen hundred is the normal number of 
Students in a French High School or Lycée. No 
€xamination is, or can be, held in England for all children 
at the end of the compulsory education stage, but head 
Masters of primary schools grant certificates of diligent 
Study, if necessary, 


Examinations in France are not conducted by one 
central authority. Printed papers are not sent out to each 
centre of examination, as under the English system. The 

ector of each university nominates ne Examination 
oard in his Province (or Academie) for the accalaureat 
Xamination, and one Board for each of the other 
€xaminations. If the number of candidates is large in 
any Province, the Rector nominates several Boards. The 
Xamination Boards for Morocco are nominated by the 
ector of Bordeaux University, and those for foreign 
Countries are appointed by the President of the French 
“Public, Very great care is exercised in the selection of 
the President of the Board by reason of the extraordinary 
™Pportance of his position. A very large majority of the 
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members of the Examination Board consists of local 
teachers, who are not debarred from examining their own 
pupils. ; 


The constitution of the Examination Board is different 
for various examinations: the detailed procedure is laid 
down by the Minister and published in a book called 
‘Programmes of the Examinations. The Examination | 
Board appoints several examination committees, called 
Juries, for conducting the examinations.  Answer-pape:s 
are not sent out to the examiners; the examiners come to 
the centre and examine the answer-papers (which are not 
books) in rooms specially provided for the purpose. 


The oral examination is open to the public, but not 
the written examination. The written examination is not 
based on text-books, but aims at testing the general fitness 
of the candidates. The use of dictionaries is allowed in 
the written examinations in languages. 


In the written examination, each paper consists of 
three questions, of which students are required to answer 


only one. 


The President of the Examination Board brings the 
question-papers in a sealed envelope and the questions are 
dictated to the candidates in the examination hall. The 
answers of the candidates are not kept confidential. The 
questions in each Province are different, but the same 
questions are set at different centres of the same Province 
or Academie. "' Every answer-paper is examined by at 
least two examiners and the public has access to the 
written answer-papers of the candidates. No secrecy is 
kept at any stage of the examination. 


In the universities of France, there are only two 
examinations—the License, corresponding to our B.A, 
degree, and the Doctorate. The License is awarded to 
a student who has successfully passed in three different 
branches of the subject recognized by the faculty. 
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Students take their License three years after their 
Baccalaureat, and pass an examination in one branch at 
the end of each year. A dissertation is necessary for the 
degree of Doctor. E 


LI 


SEcTION 2 


General Criticism 


The French system of examinations, as compared with 
the Engli8hesystem, has the following advantages :— 


l. There is no secrecy in the examination. Answer- 
Papers and marks are not kept confidential and the 
examination, therefore, commands full confidence of the 
Pupils and their parents and teachers. 


2. It leaves no room for cram work, which is indis- 
Pensable in the English system. In India cramming is 
officially recognised and students are allowed preparation 
leave extending from two to six weeks. 


3. 'The elements of chance are minimised. 


4. The marking is not left to the idiosyncrasies of 
3 single individual, The correction of answer-papers and 
the oral examination are not entrusted to a single examiner. 


5. Results are announced within a fortnight, and the 

three months which students waste in India under the 
ATA i n 
nglish system of examination is saved. , : 


6. Students who fail in an examination do not wait , 
for a whole year and are not required to take the entire 
examination again. Students who fail are examined a 
Second time by the same examiners, after the long vacation 
and before the beginning of the next academic year. 


7 -~ In every subject and in al examinations, 
Candidates are examined both orally and in writing. The 
Written work is more a test of intelligence than of memory. 
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8. The system does not break down with numbers. 
Ìt is capable of unlimited extension. It leaves no room 
for the leakage of questions or for the dubious standard- 
isation of the work of sub-examiners. 


In spite of the obvious advantages of this system, 
France, like England, is suffering from an elaborate 
Series, of examinations, which students are  conti- 
nually required to pass. ‘This multiplicity of examina- 
tions,’ said Molle E. Flayol before the © Enquiry 
Committee at the Elsinore Conference, ‘hassa bad effect 
all round, tending to regulate studies instead of merely 
testing them. It restricts the liberty of the teacher and 


pupil alike by ‘imposing the acquirement of the same 
subject upon all.’ : 


In France the compulsory education limit is thirteen, 
but boys and girls can leave school at the age of twelve, 
and even eleven, if they pass the public examination. This 
has a bad effect on the health of the children. 


SECTION 3 


Italian Modification of the French System 


Before the War the Italians followed the German 
system of examinations. They have now adopted the 
French system with slight modifications. 


Italy is not divided like France into Provinces with 
universities at ‘tileir headquarters, and the Minister of 
Education naturally takes the place of the Rectors of the 
"universities. Written examinations are held on the same 
dates in all schools in Italy and its colonies, and the same 
papers are sent (as in England) in sealed envelopes to 
different centres by the Ministry of Education. The 
answer-books.of the candidates, as in France, are examined 
by the members of the Commission themselves at the 
examination centre, and they usually take a week or ten 
days to examine them. No marks are actually given, but 
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the examiners note down their personal opinions, which, 
are considered at the time of the oral test. All the five 

members of the Examination Commission are present at 
the oral test and only one candidate is examined at a time, 

questions being put by all the examiners in turn. The. 
results are declared immediately after the oral test is 

over. Students who fail in one or two subjects are 

permitted to appear again in those subjects in the October 

examination. About fifty per cent. of the students pass 

in the first examination, and about thirty-five per cent, 

are permittéd to appear a second time in the October 

examination, in which more.than half the number is 

generally successful. The combined percentage of passes 

in both these examinations is thus about seventy per cent. 

This, known as the Maturita Examen, is the only examina- 

tion held in the school course. It entitles successful can- 

didates to join a university. The schools may institute 

their own tests for purposes of admission. 


CHAPTER V 


INTELLIGENCE TEST 


Tue attempt to solve educational problems by the 
application of the statistical method had its origin in the 
work of an Englishman, Francis Galton (1822-1911). It 
was further stimulated by the French educationist, Alfred 
Binet. In America the system has been worked by a 
large number of educationists, like Thorndike, ‘the father 
of the movement, Professor Terman and others. 


The aim of the movement is to replace arbitrary 
opinion and guess-work in education by knowledge and 
evidence. In America tests and measurements have 
a peculiar fascination for educationists and teachers. An 
Inspector of Schools in America, who does not know or 
neglects to make use of these devices, is considered quite 
out of date, and his usefulness as an educational officer is 
questioned. The teacher whose vocabulary lacks terms 
like ‘Intelligence Quotient,’ ‘standard deviation,’ ‘mean 
deviation, ‘co-efficient or index of correlation,’ ‘mean,’ 
‘median,’ etc. is rapidly becoming a relic of an earlier 
and unscientific age. 


The general dissatisfaction with existing examinations 
and the great uhcertainty about their results has lent a 
special interest to the study of mental tests. The Elsinore 
Examination Enquiry Committee formed a sub-committee 
for dealing with mental tests in relation to the work of 
the schools. The Committee came to the conclusion that 
mental tests and accomplishment tests (te, ordinary 
examinations) should be used together to get the best 
result, and that their chief function is to make the 
teacher think. The defects of examination should be 
checked by mental tests. 


(22) 


rim 
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1 The mental test is of great value on four occasions . 
in selecting candidates and giving advice to parents:— 


(3) When the child enters a School ; 

(si) At the time of admission to the secondary - 
education stage; 

(iii) When the pupil is ready to join a technical 
college or a university ; s 

(iv) When a child, on account of an inherent | 

^ disability or some peculiarity of character, 

is difficult to deal with. 


The Columbia College has adopted the ‘Thorndike 
Intelligence Tests’ as a part of its machinery for selecting 
Students. Several other colleges and many lower schools 
in America admit students on the basis of standardised 
measurements; while the* Binet-Simon Intelligence Test 
has for a long time been employed to pick out feeble- 
minded children, who are sent to special institutions. 
Lack of suitable tests has delayed the movement towards 
the adoption of ' student-tests' as a means for determining 
learning capacity. This lack is now being rapidly supplied. 
Enthusiasts of the Intelligence Test confidently popoia 
the date is not very far when the ‘Intelligence Quotient 
will freely be used for the selection of candidates for 
various purposes, and all other forms of examinations 
will be unnecessary. . 

The close relation between mental ege and the quality 
Of school work is never questioned ncw.* Professor 
Terman gives a Correlation of 0.725 and according to 
McCall it is 0.78. The Correlation between different 
happenings is obtained by the following formula. Suppose 
th = =). then 

ere are 12 cases and let M= —$-; / 
Sum of All the Gains, 
the Index of Correlation, R = 1 — DT IM T a 


Lét us illustrate it by an example. Suppo Se en 
Want to know how far boys who are good m nae 


" 
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matics are also good in history. We pick up twelve boys 
“at random in a class and determine their position in 
mathematics and history classes respectively. It is only 
the gain in rank that need be noted. 


Boys Position in the Position in the Gain 
us Mathematics Class History Class 
Ist boy fon NUS 5 0 
and ,, zx ed ac 6 2 
ard , i, eos TZ II T 
4th ,, => mn 3°. WA o 
sth ,, = ed 7 o 
6th ,, c EuT 4 7 
ZI EE ce 8 o 
8th ,, on 27 12 o 
oth ,, E NND 10 o 
Ioth ,, c cue 2 o 
Iith ,, = mE 3 I 2 
i2th ,, e c o0) 9 I 
Sum of Gains I3 
ee Ee 
Here M o =e 
Therefore the Index of Correlation = 1 — 5 —045. 


This gives a positive Correlation which shows that 
there is a reasonable amount of correspondence between 


power to learn mathematics and power to learn history. . 


We should not expect a very high figure like 0.97 to 
establish a correspondence. In this case our 6th boy has 
very much spoilt the correspondence. 


Mental Age 7 
Chronological Age 
Professor Terman has invented a symmetrical scheme 
of tests for calculating the mental age of a pupil. He 
has six tests for every year from the age of three to the 
age of ten, each test counting for two months; eight tests 
for the twelfth year, each test counting for three months; 


Intelligence Quotient — 


Low. 
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and six tests for higher ages, each test counting for four, s 
five and six months with advance in age. 


The starting point is the year for which the pupil 
can do all the tests. Next he is tested.in all the ages 
above that, getting so many months added on for each ' 
Successful test according to the scale. 


Let us illustrate this by an example. Suppose à boy 
of twelve is found capable of doing all the tests fixed for 
the age of ten. This will be the starting point. He 
is next tedted for the twelfth year and can do only two 
tests Successfully. Since each test counts for three months, 
Six months will, therefore, be added to ten years. Let 
US Suppose, further, that he can do one of the tests for 
the fourteenth year and one of the tests for adult age. 
This will give him credit for four and five months. 

His I. Q. = Mri mouths 0.94. 
To avoid decimal points, 100 is taken as the unit; his 
Q. is said to be 94 and he will be classed as a normal 
Pupil, 


If the Intelligence Quotient comes to anything 
between 90 and 110, the boy is regarded as normal or 
average, between 80 and 90 as dull; 70 definitely denotes 
Íeeble-mindedness. In the upper grades, 120 indicates 


Superior intelligence and 140 shows genius. 


Mentat test does not require any advanced mathematical 
Nowledge. It is a simple matter that can be siy 
carried out by anyone accustomed to managing children. 


(4) The Education Department of the Government DUE 
has Just published a pamphlet on Intelligence Tests for India 
hildren, 


(5) Books recommended :— 
1. Thorndike's Mental and Social Measurements (New 
+ York), T 
2. MacCall's How to Measure in Education (1922). 


SE, 


CHAPTER VI 


ELEMENT OF CHANCE IN AN EXAMINATION 
Section 1 


Difference of Perception 


I po not propose in this chapter to discuss such 
idiosyncrasies of the examiner as cannot be tested or 
measured by any scientific theory. I have come across a 
very large number of such idiosyncrasies but a few 
illustrative examples will suffice. 


In a University examination some years ago an 
examiner gave the same marks to all candidates whose names 
appeared on a particular page of the mark-book. The 
marks varied from 0 to 33, the maximum being 33. Good 
students whose names happened to be on an unfortunate 
page obtained very low marks and failed, while many 
stupid candidates fared well, simply because their 
names happened to be printed on a page to which the 
examiner had decided to allot very high marks. Passing 
in this paper was obligatory, but the story unfortunately 
does not end here. Several Principals of Colleges and 
members of the Senate drew the attention of the University 
to this curious case, but the University pleaded that the 
tules and regulations gave it no power either to alter the 
marks once giverby an examiner or to have the answer- 
books re-examined by a different examiner. Several 
students who had secured very high marks in other papers 
failed in the examination and were compelled to waste 
a valuable year of their life. 


In another university it was discovered that the 
examiner of a theology paper gave zero to an abnormally 
large number of candidates, some of whom had cbtained 
high marks in all other papers. The examiner in his report 
gave the follcwing argument for his action: “To quote 


(26) 
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the Hadis (Traditions of the Prophet) incorrectly is heresy. a 
These candidates in their answer-books have quoted LM 
Hadis incorrectly. ^ Consequently, they are heretics and do 
not deserve any marks." 


E 


Th both these cases the examiners were not appointed ` 
again; but this was a poor consolation to the brilliant and 
deserving students who had become the victims to their 
Insane action. The universities are helpless under the rules 
they have themselves made and are not in a position to 
make amends, for the idiosyncrasies of the examiner. 


Examples of such idiosyncrasies can be multiplied; 
they occur quite often but must not be regarded as normal. 
An examiner in Philosophy, for instance, used to give 
Cent.-per-cent. marks to candidates who simply stated that 

Bacon was a learned fool’ and would never pass a can- 
didate who praised Bacom. The executive body of the 
universities should have power to deal with such cases 


When they arise. 

The test of the efficiency of the present system is the 
way it works in the hands of highly conscientious 
examiners, Here also, unfortunately, we find great 
divergence in their perceptions. Experiments by Edgeworth 
and Mrs. Byrot in England, and Storch, Elliott, Ruck and 
others in the United States have shown that there is 
not only a great variation in the marking of the same 
answer-book by different examiners, but great variations in 
the marking of the same examiner at diferent times. 


The extent of divergence can hardly be conceived of 
by persons who have not given careful consideration to 
the theory of examinations. A few illustrations will 
explain my meaning :— 

L Dr. Ballard has recorded that in an examination 
in History in the year 1920, the papers were valued by six 
Professors of History working as a panel(9 The 


(6) See Human Nature and Education by Woodburne, 
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candidates were required to obtain 60 out of 100 marks 
for a pass, and it was agreed that in order to ensure fair 
play to all cases on the border-line, any answer-book which 
secured less than 60 marks would be circulated among the 
examiners. One of the Professors who was exceedingly 
conscientious wrote out what he considered to be model 
answers to the questions asked. But his model answer- 
book got mixed up with the answer-books of the candidates 
whom he had ploughed and was sent round to the other five 
professors for their appraisal His model answer-book 
was examined by his colleagues as the work of a bona fide 
examinee and some of them ploughed him, the marks 
ranging all the;way from 40 to 80. 

IL I take another illustration from Professor 
Edgeworth’s statistical paper. He published answers to a 
paper on Latin composition and invited leading education- 
ists to mark them. In response to his appeal, twenty- 
eight highly competent examiners marked the answer-book 
and the actual marks allotted by them were 45, 59, 67, 67.5, 
70, 70, 72.5, 75, 75, 75, 75, 75, 75, 77, 80, 80, 80, 80, 80, 
82, 82, 85, 85, 87.5, 88, 90, 100, 100. The two highest 
awards, it will be seen, were more than double the minimum 
award. 


After giving an account of his experiments in several 
subjects, Prof. Edgeworth remarks: ‘It may excite 
surprise that the error is not very much greater than what 
we observed in the case of Geometry and History, 
which may be described as not requiring on the part of 
the examiner such an exercise of literary taste as 
Latin Prose.‘ He also found great discrepancies in the 
marks given by the examiners to a particular candidate, in 
spite of the fact that those examiners had the same average 
and adopted the same scale in marking.‘®) 


HII. N. P. Kuppuswami, Lecturer, Training College, 
Trivendrum, is the only person in India who has published 


BM 


à D eri by Sir Philip Hartog, Note E. 


sow aca 
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statistical work on the differences of perception in valuing : 
answer-books. He writes as follows‘: ‘I selected three 
answer-books from the sixth form of the Model School 
in Mathematics. The first paper belonged to the candidate 
who secured the highest marks in the class. The papers 
were cyclostyled and sent to different persons. x 


* About 46 teachers responded to this request. These 
included college professors, high school headmasters and 
assistants, Many of them have been examiners in the 
University and in the English School Leaving Certificate 
Examinations. The marks given by these examiners are 
tabulated below :— 


A 


Answer-book A — Answer-book B Answer-book C 
Best Boy. Medium. Lowest. 


Marks No. of Marks No. Of Marks No. of 
given examiners given examiners given examiners 


that gave that gave that gave 
the marks the marks the marks 

71 I 37 I 30 n 
67 2 27 1 28 I 

65 2 26 2 27 I 

64 2 24 2 24 I 

63 2 2 I 23 4 

62 3 22 4 21 2 

6r 1 21 I 20 1 

60 2 20 I 18 4 

59 2 19 2 16 4 

58 I 18 I & 15 3 . 
57 4 17 3 l4 z 

56 3 16 6 13 5 

55 2 15 4 12 4 

54 2 14 6 Hn 3 

53 3 13 5 d E 

52 2 12 5 8 2 

50 4 II 2 7 2 

Average 56 17 15 
(Madras), 


(9) ‘Fortieth Education Supplement’ of the Hindw, 
Dec. 21, 1931. 
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“On an examination of th 
boy in the class, it will be 
vary from 39 to 71, but a 


The mean of the deviation is 6 marks, 
X Yet we serious] 


ly discuss and make rules as to how a 
deficiency of one mark in a subject can be compensated 
ton} 


On an examination 
it wi 


examiners judged C’s 
tos a better answer-book than B’s 
fj 


The various maxima 


allotted to the questions, 
No. Ge the (The numbers within brackets show the number 
Question, of examiners who gave the Particular 
maximum.) 
I 


J. 12(14), 11(1), I0(11), o(2), 812), 501). 
IL (9) s, 7(n, 602» 5C), 49), 3(4), (9). 

(2. 11, 12(), 1007), 9(3), 8(12), 7(8), 6(19), 5(20), 
4). 
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No. of the 
Question. 


HL- (a) 9), 8(7), 7(7), 6(9), 501), 4(8), 3(2). 
F (b) 6(1), 5(9), 401), 340), 3015), 2(8). 
(c)  7(2, 6(5), 50), 4(15), 3(10), 2(3). 
(bx) — 3(2), 2(20), 1(23). 
(ct) — 4(2, 3(2), 2(26), 1(15). 
IV. 12(9), 10(18), 9(4), 8(7), 7(2), 6(5). 
V. (1) 76, 6(26), 5(8), 4(5). 
(2 8(6), 7(16), 6(20), 5(2), 4(1)- 
VL (1)  6(2) 5(2), 4(5), 3(14), 2(19), 1(3). 
(2) ?10(1, 9(1), 8(3), 7(5), 6(18), 5(10), 4(4), 2(2). 
(3  6(8) 5(12), 4606), 3(10), 2(1). 
VIL (1)  8(2, 7(9), 6(19), 5(12), 4(3). 
(2 10(2), 9(3), 8(12, 7016), 6(7)* 
VII. (1) 80), 7(7), 609), 505), 4(3)- 
(2  8(à, 706), 6(22), 5(2, 401). 
Unallotted 10(1), 5(1), 4(4), 2(2), o(38) 


The various maxima allotted to the questions, "° 


The question of difference in the perception of 
examiners and the adoption of a different scale by them is 
naturally more important in a large examination, which 
necessitates the appointment of a number of sub-examiners. 
Sir Philip Hartog and I calculated the mean marks given 
by various sub-examiners in the Calcutta University 
Matriculation Examination; and we found the variation, 
in spite of the supervision and detailed directions of the 
head examiner, to be about 50 per cent.10 Itisa question 
of pure luck whether the answer-book of a candidate is 
sent to the strictest or to the most lenient examiner. Tf 
the graphs of each sub-examiner are"sketched in the 


manner ihdicated in our joint note, it will be possible to 
find a formula by which the marks allotted by various sub- 
diminished so as to reduce 


examiners may be increased or s 
them to the standard of the mean examiner. I have 
repeatedly used this method in my capacity as head 
examiner to reduce the marks given by various sub- 
examiners to the standard of the mean examiner and I have 


(10) Calcutta University Commission Report, Vol. VI, 


Appendix XIII, 
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verified my interpolation form 
large number of answer-books. 


The difference of Perception is more marked in a 
viva voce than in a written examination, The following 
is an illustrative case. In a University debating competi- 
tion, three impartial and competent judges were appointed 
to select three best speakers for a medal and two prizes. 

judges was Tequired to allot marks to 


, and each of them 
gave the highest marks to entirely different, speakers, 


Then the judges, after private consultation, agreed to 
select the best candidate from the list. But to their 
astonishment, the audience considered another candidate, 
whom none of the judges had included in his list, 
to be the best Speaker, and a special medal was offered 
to him by an impartial gentleman in the audience, 

The present System of allotting numercial values is 
highly unsatisfactory. Mr, Kuppuswami seems to be 


that no serious injustice 


es if the marks allotted to 
them are simply drawn out of a ballot-box. 


The serious defect here pointed out 
only by insisting on two points : 
books of every candidate should be ex 
examiners. — (2) There should be no 
Suggestions are not novel; as we have s 
are the essence of the French system. 

We proceed now to 
varieties of error which cann 
System of examination, 


ula by actually reading a 


can be removed 
(1) The answer- 
amined by several 
Secrecy. These 


an examination of other 


SECTION 2 


Unavoidable Examination Erroys(11) 


Professor F, NS 


Edgeworth of Oxford University 
has drawn attention t 


o this subject in three Meni»irs in 


(11) Calcutia University Commission Report, Vol. VI, P. 131. 


ANUS M 
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the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society.12) A read-, 
able summary of these memoirs has been given by 
Mr. Hartog in his book on Examinations.43) The subject 
has not, unfortunately, been completely investigated in a 
Scientific way. 


In order to compare the marks and to determine the 
errors due to various causes, it is necessary to fix a 
standard. The deviation from the standard would be 
then termed ‘error.’ The standard, called the ‘true 
mark, may be defined by the following postulate: “The 
true or standard mark for any piece of work is the 
average of the marks given by a large number of com- 
petent examiners equally proficient in the subject and 
instructed as to the character and purpose of the 
examination. In order to compare the difference in the 
Standard of various sub-eyaminers of the same paper, we 
take the mean of the marks given by various sub- 
examiners, all of whom are supposed to be working 
under the instructions and guidance of the same head 


examiner.” 


Mathematical Formule for Determining the 
Aggregate Error. 


(a) If the errors due to various causes be a, oU ie 
then the aggregate error due to the guai of the 
four different causes will be a2+b2+c2+d?. 

(b) If n different incidents, each of which has an 


error of x per cent, be taken together, then the aggregate 
INE nt. 
error of all incidents taken together is v, Per ce 


Thus the aggregate error in the marking of a paper of 


12 i) Vol II, (1888), pp. 599-635; 
id 5 The Elements of Chance, Vol LIIT, (1890), pp. 


-475 and 644-663; Pur 3 . 
Ba attic in . Probabilities, Phil. Magazine, 


» August 1890. ‘ A 
(13) Biumifationt and their Relation to Culture and Efficiency, 


published by Constable and Co. Ltd., London, 


SES 
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10 questions, in each of which there is an error of 
5 per cent, in marking, will be Vo per cent. 

The following types of ‘error’ Occur in every 
examination and are unavoidable, however well the 
examination may be conducted. The amount of ‘error’ 


is taken from Professor Edgeworth’s Memoirs, already 
quoted(14) ;— 


(a) Errors due to Minimum 
error due to differences in the 
its magnitude varies with the 
mathematics and perhaps 
Suppose an examiner gives 20 
you cannot say with certaint 
given 19 or 21. The error, t 
there be 8 questi 
due to the minim 


^ Sensible—This is the 
Perception of excellence; 
subject, being least in 
greatest in composition, 


Error due 
Equation of an Examiner, a8) 


to two causes— (4) the pers 


to the Personal 
—This, in turn, may be due 
‘onal taste of the examiner, 
his liking for an answer if put in a particular form; (ii) 
the difference in scale. The error due to the personal 
equation of an €xaminer is more Serious than that due 
to minimum Sensible; it is Sometimes ver 
Edgeworth, after collecting a c 
figures, thinks that 10 per cent. i 
marking of a sin 


gle question due to this difference 
taste. 4 


(14) See also Mr. Hartog on Examis 


tations, pp. 106-111, 
(15) It is assumed that ‘all the examiners have the same 
Standard of perception Abnormal variations have been discussed 
in Section 1, (pp. 28-31). 
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(d) The Deviation due to Speed.—There is another" 
Source of error depending on the fact whether the 
examiner has looked through the answer-books leisurely 
Or with speed, and the error due to this cause is estimated 


to be 25 per cent. Suppose there are 8 questions in a ' 
25 


Paper; the deviation due to this cause will then be va 
Per cent. 

(e) The Error due to the Fatigue of the Examiner. 
—The amount of error due to this cause is from 1 to 2 
Per cent. and may be taken at 1.5 per cent. for each 
Paper. 

(f) Besides these five causes there are various other 
Causes, such as the temper of the examiner at the time 
Oi examining the answer-books, the temper of the 
examinee at the time of writing it, his luck in getting 
questions in which he is particularly interested. The 
deviation in such cases is abnormal and cannot be 
estimated numerically. No account of these discrepancies 
iS taken in our calculations. 

The Aggregate Error due to the Combination of 
these Causes.—Suppose that there are two papers of 50 
Marks each in a subject and the students are expected 
fo answer 8 questions, which is the usual average, in each 
Paper in three hours, Then the number of papers being 
two and the aggregate of questions being 16, (a) the error 
due to minimum sensible is 1.25 per cent.; (5) the error 
due to taste is 2.25 per cent; (c) the “error due to the 
difference in scale is about 3 per cent.; (d) the error due 
to speed is 6.25 per cent.; (e) the error due to fatigue is 
. Per cent. The aggregate due to all these causes, 
including the error due to speed, is 7.5 per cent.; or, 
assuming that all answer-books have been leisurely 
Sxamined and there is no error due to the speed, the 
aggregate of the errors due to other causes will be 4.] 
Pet cent, Thus a student whose ideal marks, as defined 
above, are 30, might, owing to all these errors, fractions 

“ing ignored, either obtain 28 or 32 marks. 
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The Errors due to the Foregoing Causes in the 
Aggregate of a Number of Subjects.—Suppose, further, 
that in a particular examination there are altogether 
eight papers with eight questions in each paper. The 
‘aggregate of errors due to the five causes mentioned above 
will then be about 4 per cent. of the total. Within this 


limit, it is beyond human efforts to fix the true marks of 
a candidate. 


The errors due to difference of perception and 


difference in scale are much greater in higher than in 
lower examinations. 


—— 


CHAPTER VII 


NEW TYPE OF QUESTIONS INITIATED BY 
THE UNITED STATES 


In the previous chapter I discussed certain errors due 
to the personal equations of the examiners. These errors 
are naturally more prominent in examinations where 
Secrecy is Maintained and where the marks given by a 
Single examiner are final. The abnormal variation in the 
Perception of examiners can be minimised only in two 
ways: (1) The answer-books of candidates should be 
examined by more than one examiner and the answer- 
books and marks allotted by the examiners, instead of 
being kept confidential, should be open for public examina- 
tion and criticism. This method is actually followed in 
France. (2) The questions should be so devised that 
answers may be ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ This will leave no room 
for the exercise of judgment on the part of the examiner. 


To avoid the element of chance, the Americans have 
devised a new system in which every question can be 
answered in one way only; and the answer very often is 
One word. An examiner of the old type analyses a 
question after the examination and allots separate marks 
to each part of it. The new examiner analyses a ques- 
tion before the examination, and each part is put in the form 
Of a separate question. His analysis is complete and his 
questions are so arranged that they have only one answer. 
The answer is either correct or not correct. The old 
examiner asks a few short questions and expects long 
answers; and the answers often take the form of essays. 
The new examiner asks a large number of questions whose 
answers are.short. The new system minimises the 
element of chance and is not so much subject to the 
Vagaries of the examiner. It also probes a lower stratum 


(37) 
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» of knowledge. On the other hand, it cannot test the 
constructive and creative ability of a candidate, The new 
system has profoundly influenced the examinations of 
America. In England it is sometimes used for border-line 
cases. In India it is altogether unknown. The advantage 
of the new model is not limited to the constancy of scor- 
ing: it has a second great advantage in that it allows an 
immensely wider field to be covered in the time given 
and an immensely wider sample to be taken. 


Professor B. D. Wood (Columbia) states that about 
350 items can be easily tested in two hours, which is 
impossible under the traditional System of examinations. 
I give a few specimen questions :— 


1. Is Hydrogen liquid, solid or gas? 2. What is its 
colour? 3. Does it burn in air? 4. Is it heavier than 
air? 5. What substance is formed when it burns? 6. 
The chief crop of the Punjab is Jute. Is this true or 
false? 7. Planets move round the Sun in orbits that 
are circular, elliptic, hyperbolic, cylindrical. Which of the 


Statements is correct? 8. Fill up the gaps—The part of a 
circle included between two ; T V 6t Euer is 
called a sector. 


The construction of a Dew type of question paper in 
a school examination is a technical matter and requires 
special training.) Tn India it is entirely neglected and 


Mr. C. Russel further sugges 
questions may be used as effec: 


The advocates of the new examination have never 
advised the complete abandonment of the old type essay 
examination, but they all believe it to be insufficient as an 
accurate test of the pupil. They emphasise the necessity 
for a careful construction of the new type examination 


(16) See Preparation and Use 


of New Type Education, by 
D. G. Paterson (Yorkers, 1925). 
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and maintain that it can be made to measure the pupil's 
ability and reason. They deny that it merely tests the 
pupil's memory, 


The examination of the new type has not yet been 


‘fully developed and its assimilation with the old type is 


a matter for investigation. 


CHAPTER VIII 
DETAILED EXAMINATION OF BRITISH SYSTEM 
Section 1 


Pros and Cons 


In Chapter VI I discussed in detail the element of 


chance which is one of the evils of the present system of 


examinations. Examinations are exercising, at present, a 


very pernicious effect on the whole system of education. 
They restrict the liberty of teachers and 
upon all of them the necessity 
of subjects, 


pupils by imposing 
of learning a limited set 
irrespective of their tastes and inclinations. 
Teaching has not only become subordinated to examina- 
tions, but good teaching would, more often than not, result 
in the failure of students so taught. Any good teaching 
is done at a risk. ‘Our examinations,’ declared the 
Principal of St. Paul’s Cathedral Mission College in his 
evidence before the Calcutta University Commission, ‘ crush 
the heart of the teacher and the Student alike. The teacher 
is torn in two between his desire to train and liberate the 
often-splendid capacities of his Students and the feeling 


that he is wronging them if he does not cram them so that 
they pass in their examinations,’ 


Examinations destroy the students’ natural interests 
in all untasted knowledge and concentrate their attention 
on the subjects of examinations to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. Tf students show ignorance of things out- 
side their text-books, it is not so much their fault, or 
the fault of the teacher, as of our defective system of 
examinations. They are, also, too great a strain on the 
growing nerves and muscles of the pupils: many students 
destroy their health Permanently by worry 
at the approach of the examination, 
Or rather cramming, which the exa 


and overwork 
"The mode of study, 
minations necessitate, 


(40) 
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equips the pupil with some ready-made opinions but stifles 
originality and destroys independent thinking. Examina- 
tions do not test moral qualities, judgment, character or 
capacity for leadership; they are not, owing to the rush 


„in which the pupils prepare for them, even a test of learn- . 


ing which is their professed purpose. 


For these and other reasons, many persons object to 
examinations and specially to external examinations. 
The advocates of examinations, on the other hand, claim 
that examinations act as stimulus to pupils, who will only 
work with eagerness if they have some objective before 
them. Examinations help to codify the knowledge of 
the pupils and oblige them to reproduce at in a terse and 
lucid style. Examinations serve as a guide in the selection 
of suitable themes for detailed study. There are many 
Pupils who take no intergst in their studies unless they 
have a definite examination to pass. 

These arguments (and the mentality that lies behind 
them), in my opinion, prove, rather than disprove, the 
necessity of altering the present system of examinations. 


SECTION 2 


i Tyranny of Examinations 


says the School Master, ‘that 


‘It is deplorable,’ 
nation should be generally 


failure to pass an exami 
considered disgraceful either to the pupil or to the 
teacher; it is regrettable that success should be the sole 
gateway to an increasing number of positións in the com- 
mercial world. That education and industry should have 
combined to make examinations so strong a directing force 
in the higher educational system indicates the difficulties 
to be encountered in limiting their operations.’ The 
problem has become still more difficult in India where the 
Government, who hold the purse, have also combined in 


this unholy alliance. 


(17) Page 351. 


SE6 
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The School waster rurther remarks8): “We must 
not object to be tested, so long as the test is fair. We 
all know that examinations are very often quite unfair. 
95 bug Mass production is secured, intelligence is 
` killed, ideals neglected. The schools become factories and 
Produce such goods as the state demands. What we really 
Tequire is an individual syllabus drawn up by a teacher 
who knows his subject. 


Examinations are a growing tyranny and necessitate 
a deadening monotony in the teacher’s work, 
is associated with constant changing of Plans, 
and text-books, Examinations, 


great drudgery fur the teachers 
pupils. An experienced educati 
in England, told me that he was Sorry to give up teaching 
work, but was really pleased at not being required to 
mark answer-books any longer. The health of the 
Students breaks down not on account of the multiplicity 
of subjects or the over-burdened Syllabus, but mainly on 
account of the fear of examination results, which, in the 
majority of cases, is purely a question of luck, His future 


in India, even the choice 


o Progress 
curriculum 
as now conducted, are a 
and a great strain on the 
onal officer, after settling 


(18) Page siis, 


zr 
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people is the only means they know of securing efficiency. 
It is these persons, themselves merely imitative or buried 
in the routine of official life, who resent originality. But 
they know very well that it is the special outlook of the 
School, its general tone, its living force and not the percen- 
tage of passes in a public examination, that really matter. : 


The position of small self-governing teaching univer- 
Sities, which are not strong enough to face the Education 
Department, is no better.19 If they secure a high 
percentage of passes as the result of their good teaching, 
their examinations will be condemned by the Government 
and by persons who have no respect for examinations in 
which a large number of candidates do mot fail. At the 
same time they will be doing a great injustice to them- 
selves and to their pupils if, in order to please the 
Government and the puplic, they insist on ploughing 
Students, simply to show a lower percentage of passes. 


Section 3 


Mechanical System of Marking and Minimum Pass Marks 
ach ques- 
marks 
Simple 


The system of giving numercial marks to e 
tion and declaring the result by the addition of such 
is often called the Mechanical System of Marking. 
as the system may seem, it does not correctly indicate the 
fitness of a candidate. Not rarely is it found that a 
mechanical ‘system of assigning marks, both integral and 
fractional, results in the failure of a candidate who 
deserves to pass or in the success of another candidate 
who decidedly deserves to fail. The staff of Serampore 
College, in their evidence before the Calcutta University 
Commission, stated: “An examiner often feels when he 


(19) In the Quinquennial Review, the Educational Commis- 
sioner to the Government of India writes: — One records with 
Satisfaction any attempt to improve the examinations; and aoe 
the qüinquennium the percentage of passes has steadily fallen 


from 78.4 in 1921-22 to 52.7 in 1926-27. 
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has come to the end of an answer-book that the examinee 
should fail, but on reckoning the marks assigned—many 
of them for little details that are no real test of ability— 
he finds that pass marks have been secured. The present 
system thus compels the examiner often to pass 
candidates whom he deems unworthy.” 


The mechanical system sometimes defeats the very 
purpose for which examinations were devised. A 
candidate, for example, who makes three mistakes out of 
every five in addition or subtraction, will be awarded forty 
per cent. marks and placed in the second division, though 


such arithmetic would be of no value in every-day life. 
a 


Pass Marks 


It is easy to fix pass marks if the purpose of an 
examination is clearly defined; success in that case would 
mean that the candidate can perform what is expected of 
him. In all examinations whose purpose is not clearly 
defined—and our school and university examinations come 
under this category—pass marks are fixed in a very 
arbitrary manner and depend on the whims of persons in 
authority. The pass marks are usually fixed at a number 
divisible by 5 or 3. Such fixation would be intelligible if 
papers are valued as a whole, but is illogical if marks are 
allotted by totalling fractions of marks given on small 
details. A composite number may be attractive as a suit- 
able number for pass marks to one person and a prime 
number to another with a mathematical mind. 


If pass marks remain constant, every pain should be 
taken to see that the standard of question papers and the 
Scale of marking also remain Constant from year to year. 
This is an onerous task and calls for ripe experience and 
Sound judgment, coupled with the somewhat rare ability 
of setting suitable examination papers.20 ^ No serious 


(20) I know many scholars 


who are excellent in marking 
answer-books b; 


€t cannot set suitable question papers, 
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attempt is made by the examining authorities in India to 
Secure constancy in the standard of question papers or in 
the scale of marking, which is left to the * perception" of 
à single individual often selected merely for the award of 


` monetary patronage. 


The fixation of pass marks is the business of the 
examination authority. It is urged that the pass marks 
for a practical examination should be higher, since the 
candidates either can, or cannot, perform the experiments 
required. In the examination for -teachers’ certificates 
the pass marks should be very low, for most of the candi- 
dates have been specially selected and specially trained and 
are theoretically qualified for a certificate; the certificate, 


Moreover, is merely a confirmation of the correctness of 


the previous selection. In every examination where the 


Scholars have been specially selected and specially trained, 
the pass marks should be very low. The position of the 
University Matriculation Examination is somewhat anomal- 
ous. It serves a double purpose. It is the Entrance exami- 
nation to the universities as well as the Final examination of 


the schools, To avoid expense and confusion, it is not con- 
Sidered desirable to institute two examinations by separating 


the Matriculation from the School Leaving Examination. 
From the point of view of the schools, the majority of 
students who are taught in recognized schools by certified 
teachers should pass. But the universities, on their part, 
should be at liberty to choose such pupils as are likely to 
be benefited by their higher teaching. The abnormal 
failure in the higher examinations of the universities is 
not justifiable. It shows either that the selection was 
faulty, or that the teaching is bad, or that the system of 
examinations is defective. Pass marks should be so fixed 
that a student selected for admission by the university and 


Suitably trained may pass. a 
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Mechanical Adjustment of Pass Marks 


Dr. Tarry Thomas,‘21) Dr. Crofts, Mr. Jones?2 and 
Professor Edgeworth have discussed the method of 
adjustment among various subjects. They make the 
marks in all the subjects conform either to an arbitrary 
curve taken as a standard curve or to a mean curve. These 
curves can also be used to adjust pass marks in various 
subjects. This method is very effective in large examina- 
tions, where the number of candidates runs into thousands 
and sub-examiners are appointed. One i$ cómpelled, in 
such cases, to substitute objective methods for the subjec- 
tive judgment ef the examiner. 


The pass level may be fixed at such a point on the 
scale that x per cent. always pass. This (x) may be fixed 
at 50 or 60, or even 85, to suit the purposes of the 
examination.?3) In a well conducted examination, if a 
certain number of candidates obtain a marks, then an 
equal, number should score 700 minus a marks and about 
40 per cent. should obtain second division marks. 


It is often advocated that 'pass marks' in each 
subject should be so fixed that from 70 to 80 per cent. 
of the candidates may pass. 


'Attempt is also made in England,’ says Sir Philip 
Hartog,'24) ‘to reduce the difference of marking by 
different examiners by statistical adjustment of the 
differences of.standard which exist in different subjects, 
and in the examination as a whole from year to year,’(25) 


A ER, CC AER 


(21) On the Technique of Examining Children. 

(22) The Science of Marking. 

(23) Encyclopadia Britannica, oth edn., Vol. 8, p. 941. 

(24) Times Educational Supplement, Oct. 4, 1930. 

(25) Sir Philip Hartog and I appended a note in the Report of 
the Calcutta University Commission, Vol. VI, in which we indi- 
cated the method of reducing the marks of various public 
examinations (3 the standard of mean examinations. 


— 
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In some universities in England, pass marks are not 
permanently fixed but are determined every year with 
reference to the maximum marks obtained in that year. 


i Border-line cases should receive special attention 
and careful consideration. The attitude of some 
examination enthusiasts, who refuse to consider the 
case of candidates who have failed by one or two 
marks—knowing fully well as they do that it is beyond 
the power of human discernment to give correct marks to 
an answer-book within certain limits—is most illogical. 
They often plead in their defence that they are following 
Certain rules, but these rules have often been framed by 
them and can be altered by them also. 


Suggestions are sometimes made for the elimination 
of examinations altogether., Professor Bryan, a distin- 
guished mathematician, regards the present troubles as due 
to a ‘fetish worship’ of examinations, and suggests that 
We should award certain marks to correct answers of 
average quality, and marks up to any maximum we please 
for the exceptional proficiency of the examinee. This 
Practice is often followed by teachers of the old Indian 
Schools who have not adopted the modern system of 
examinations, 


Fixation of the standard for different classes is more 
difficult than the fixation of the minimum standard for a 
Pass. There is a great difference in this respect not only 
between various examiners but also between various 
Universities, A person who is classed as a first division 
candidate by one examining authority may not be put even 
x the second class by another authority equally compe 
ent, 


The following table indicates the marked deviation in 
the standard of first class in various universities in the 


Same exåmination® :— t 


(1) Calcutta University Commission Report, Vol. IT, p. 198. 
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Percentage of successful 


i i andidates, who obtained 
DEL ves a first class. 
-— — 191 437 
Calcutta. uu a7 
1916 53.0 
1917 52.0 
1918 a 58.4 
Punjab — E. 1914 132 
1915 11.9 
1916 8.9 
1917 & 519, 
1918 113 
Allahabad ~ ee 1914. 26 
1915 9 
1916 6 
1917 8 
1918 4 
SECTION 4 


Penalty for Failure 


A large number of witnesses who gave evidence 
before the Calcutta University Commission(? said that 
the penalty for failure at a university examination is at 
present unduly severe, and this in three respects: (1) 
The candidate is required to take the whole course of study 


again in all his subjects with the requisite percentage of 
attendance. 


(2) He is required to take the whole 
examination once again in all his subjects. (3) He is 


Tequired to wait for a whole year before he can appear 
at the examination again, 


This penalty is based on the belief, as the late Sir 
Gooroodas Banerjee put it, that to pass in all the 
prescribed subjects at one examination is a proof of 
greater mental capacity. But in these days of cheap books 
and libraries, simultaneous memori: 


sation of a large number 
of subjects is much 


less important than .it was 


SS OL LA a E 
(2) Calcutta University Commission Report, Vol. II, p. 179- 
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formerly.) The Rev. Garfield Williams and a large 
number of other witnesses condemned the practice of 
making it compulsory to take over the entire examination 
after the lapse of one whole year. All examinations should, 
in my opinion, be held at least twice a year, as in. 
France, with the modifications rendered necessary by the 
peculiar conditions of our country. 


Section 5 


2 9 Grace Marks 


The system of awarding ‘Grace Marks’ is objected 
to by some on the ground that it really means the reduc- 
tion of minimum pass marks. The term * Grace Marks y 
is a misnomer, It is really a compensation in one subject 
for efficiency in other supjects. In the absence of a 
machinery to deal with border-line cases by means of oral 


tests, examination of school records, or automatic re- 
f examiners, the 


examination of answer-books by a panel oe AET 
existence of the so-called ‘Grace Marks” is justified on 
hown in Chapter 


entirely different grounds. As has been s : ithi 
VI, determination of true marks is impossible within 


Certain limits in even the best conducted examinations, 
and, for aught we know, a candidate may have failed 1 
account of the adverse effect of the unavoidable 


examination errors. 


The limit of errors for each examination can be 
he limit of' errors for a 


calculated. I once calculated tl 
certain examination, and the Grace Mark rules. were 
framed on these calculations.4 ^ These rules remained in 
force for ten years, but they have now been err on 
the ground that the consideration of school records in 
(3) Calcutta. University Commission Report, per 1, p. Ht 
(4), The niethod of calculation is briefly described e my m 
appended to Volume VI of the Calcutta. University ommissio 
Report, 


SE; 
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doubtful cases involves too much trouble. Under the 
rules framed on my calculation, Grace Marks were given 
automatically by the tabulators up to the limit of 5; and 
the case of the candidates who failed by not more than 
9 and not less than 5 marks in one or two subjects was 
decided in the light of school records and the opinion of 
the teachers. 


CHAPTER IX 


INQUIRIES INTO THE EXAMINATION SYSTEMS 


» 


Section 1 


By the New Education Fellowship 


Ar the Fifth World Conference of the New Educa- 
tion Fellowship held at Elsinore (Denmark) in August, 
1929, the Examination Enquiry Committee instituted in 
1927 held several meetings. The Committee also held 
two public meetings at which the English system of 
examinations was the main topic of discussion. The Com- 
mittee drew up its report after recording the opinions of 
individual members interested in examinations. It 
strongly advocated the need for a careful and scientific . 
inquiry into the examination system and asked the 
Examination Committee of the Conference to make the 
Tesult of such inquiries known throughout the world. The 
beginnings have already been made in England. Sir 
Michael Sadler's suggestion that the Government or some 


corporation should appoint a Commission for a term of 
king of the examination . 


years to inquire into the wor : 
System was commended by the Committee, and it was 
admitted that the existing examination systems seriously 
interfere with educational progress in many countries. 
" Practically unanimous dissatisfaction with the exami- 
nation system conducted in their respective countries was 
expressed by the delegates. The overwhelming majority 
were strongly critical of the prevailing systems, many 
representatives feeling that amy real educational advance 
Will be difficult, if not impossible, until existing examina- 
tion systems are abolished or reformed. It was freely 
recognised that conditions differed widely im different 
Countries and that no single scheme could be applied to 


all ” 


(51) 
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Concerning admission examination to university 
study, the Committee remarked: “As to examination for 
entrance to universities and high technical institutions, it 
will undoubtedly be necessary to devise more adequate 
methods of selection than now obtain. Universities and 
other authorities should give careful consideration to the 
body of recent evidence indicating the, unreliability, for 
determining intellectual fitness, of the traditional examina- 
tion alone, and the desirability of taking into account 
other measures of the candidate’s ability. to, profit by 
university study, such as the judgment of teachers and 
record of school work. Experiments that have been made 
in practically unrestricted admission to university study 
in several countries should also be examined for the light 
they may throw on the whole problem.” As regards the 
Scope of the inquiries, the Committee suggested that they 
should include, among other things, the following :— 


l. The new philosophy and method in education. 
2. The changing curriculum. 


3. The emotional effects of the present examina- 
tion system. 

4. Practical experience in Pioneer schools in 
different countries, 

5. 


Scientific measurement of movement with its 
efforts on behalf of new-type examination. 


Proper and improper use of intelligence tests. 


Devices for measurin 


f g qualities other than 
` academic, 


On account of the 
existing examinations, it is necessary to inquire into the 
possibility of more scienti 
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of what future promise there is that the present examina- 
tion procedure will be displaced or supplemented by better 


methods. 
Section 2 


By the Committee of the Adolescent in England 


ittee on the Education of the 


In England the ‘Comm: 
tion of examination in 


Adolescent’ examined the ques 
connection with post-primary education in 1926. The 
Committee?was very much impressed with the arguments 
for and against the retention of a final examination, and 
it recommended that an examination should be held but 
that all children should not be compelled to take it. The 
fact, however, is that an examination, once started, 
spreads in all directions, and 
to appear in it, Avoidaace of it be 
of inferiority and no pupil likes having this stigma with- 
out being tested. The Committee says: “The majority 
of our witnesses were opposed to the establishment of any 
special leaving examination for pupils in post-primary 
schools, chiefly on the ground that the institution of any 
public test would adversely affect the present free develop- 
ment of such schools by stereotyping the curriculum and 
teaching. They considered that such an examination 
would probably cramp the individuality of particular 
Schools, narrow their educational outlook, and bring about 
a general loss of that freshness and elasticity which at 


Present characterise many of them." 


Some persons definitely favour the system of public 
examinations, They believe that a well-devised external 


examination exercises a beneficial influence on the work 
ndards for them to aim 


Of the schools, as it sets up sta i 
at and provides an incentive for the pupils to remain at 
the school up to the end of the course. They say that 
children enjoy working for 2 well-arranged examination 
test, which acts as a useful stimulus, provided, of course, 
that the examination syllabus does not unduly dominate the 


every pupil desires 
comes an indication 
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‘curriculum. They further think that boys and girls are 
handicapped, both from thé economic and from the educa- 
tional point of view, unless they can produce some tangible 
evidence of their attainments. For these reasons the 
“Committee on the Education of the Adolescent’ 
recommended a public examination at the age of fifteen, 
with an essential proviso that the examination should 
be voluntary. They did not recommend a general 
examination for the whole country, and were of opinion 
that the suggested public examination could best be under- 
taken by joint boards in different districts, consisting of 
representatives appointed by Local Education Authorities, 
for both Higher and Elementary education, by the 
Universities of those districts, and by the teaching pro- 
fession in its various grades. The Committee further 
recommended that such special examination should not be 
established for at least three years, and that the syllabus 
for it should be carefully adjusted to the needs of a broad 
and varied curriculum. It attached special importance to 
the view that any attempt on the part of the local 
educational authorities or head teachers of individual post- 
primary schools to make entry for such an examination 
obligatory, in fact if not in name, should be rigidly held 
in check. It further Suggested that all pupils who did 
not appear in the leaving examination or who failed to 
pass it, should, if they so desire, be Supplied with an 
internal school certificate Signed by the head teacher and 
counter-signed by the Local Director of Education. 


Section 3 


Need for Inquiry in India 


system has 


The Governrient of India, in their Educational Policy of 
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1904, said: “Examinations as now understood are 
believed to have been unknown as an instrument of 
general education in Ancient India, nor do they figure 
prominently in the Despatch of 1854. In recent years 
they have grown to extravagant dimensions and their 
influence fias been allowed to dominate the whole system 
of education in India." 


The Calcutta University Commission'9? realised that 
no attempt was being made in this country to inquire into 
various problems that arise out of the present system of 
examinations, and recommended the appointment of 
Examination Boards, which were advised to publish from 
time to time answer-books of border-line cases, $0 as 
to give an idea of the minimum attainments implied by 
a ‘pass’ and a ‘first division? This Board was also 
expected to suggest new departures and improvements in 
the examination system, including the estimation of tħe 
unavoidable examination errors and the influence of 
examinations on the health of students. The Boards were 
also charged with the special duty of reporting eun 
on the comparative merits of the candidates of affiliate 
and teaching universities. The Commission sd 
1918) expressed its surprise that no university d F 
then undertaken a systematic audit and survey o : if 
examination system; but it is still more Ges, i 
even universities established on the lines MEER ue 
the Calcutta University Commission. have s pr 
important function. In these new universities the oar : 
of Examinations have been created but their functions a 
limited to conducting the examinations and tabulating the 


results. 
; osi er 
The Calcutta University Commission earita aay 


i th 
university to specify and guarantee to mg a dpa ee 
Possessor of- its degree could certainly do. 


it is 
has so far taken these guarantees On trust. But 
) "yn MU Dl 
Seah CRIME een 


(5) Calcutta. University Commission Report, Vol. VPE 
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now realising that success in examinations, as they are 
now conducted, only guarantees that the successful 
candidate had a certain amount of luck in the examination 
he sat for; it does not even guarantee that he will pass 
a parallel examination with different questions and 
different examiners. 


It is absolutely necessary that the Government of 
India should institute a committee of inquiry to investigate 
the present system of conducting examinations with special 
reference to the following points :— 


1. Reduction of the number of public examinations. 


2. Deterntination of the subjects of study for public 
examinations—It is not necessary to examine all 
candidates in all the subjects taught in their schools. 
Parents and medical men often complain that the school 
programme is so oyerloaded as to be detrimental to the 
health of the pupils. Even children of tender age are 
required to study too many subjects, with a large number 
of text-books prescribed for each subject. A comparison 
of the subjects taught in Indian schools with those taught 
in schools of similar standard in European countries will 
show that the curriculum of Indian schools is not actually 
overloaded as regards the multiplicity of subjects. The 
defect really lies in the mode of teaching, in prescribing 
text-books in all subjects and in our system of examina- 
tions, The child is expected to cram all the details of 
every lesson and to reproduce them at all the school 
examinations. The burden on the children will be greatly 
lightened if examinations are restricted—as in Germany 
and France—to two or three principal subjects only. 


3. Desirability of changing the character of questions 
in examinations—In higher examinations the number of 
questions should be few. but constructive, and detailed 
replies may be expected; in lower examinatiens, questions 


of modern type, which minimise the element of chance, 
should be introduced. 
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4. Desirability of conducting examinations more 
than once every year, and in case of * plucked’ candidates, 
not necessarily in all subjects. 

5. {he marking of answer-books by at least two- 
examiners, and in case of higher examinations, by a panel 
consisting of at least three members. 

6. The method of expediting the publication of the 
results and, in this connection, considering the desirability 
of appointing ‘ examination commissions’ 0 
the French and Italian systems. 

7. Devising of suitable methods «for 
examination a test of intelligence instead o; 


n the lines of 


making the 
f memorising 


power. 
8. Devising better methods for valuing answer- 
books. e 
t of chance. 


9. Eliminating or minimising the elemen 


Sk 


c 


CHAPTER X 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS - 


WHEN an examinatioh is utilised for selecting 
individuals for a limited number of posts or places, it 
becomes competitive. The award does not depend on the 
standard attained by the candidate but on the number of 
vacancies available. In the United Kingdom, competitive 
examinations vary from the County Council Examinations 
at the age of cleven to Scholarship Examinations at 
universities and the Civil Service Examination. | These 
examinations, naturally, only test what the candidate can 
do now, and not what he promises to be in future; selection, 
consequently, does not fulfil all “expectations, Selection 
by examination for public service posts was first substituted 
in England for the patronage system, which h 
grave dissatisfaction, in 1854.0) 
petitive examination for the Roy: 
Woolwich, took place in 1855 and i 
open competition for the Civil Ser 
general rule. Originally allowance 
of a candidate. In scholarship ex. 
London County Council, marks we: 
to the number of months by whic 
short of the maximum age for en 
however, been discontinued. 


ad caused 
The first public com- 
al Military Academy, 
n 1870 the principle of 
vice was adopted as a 
was made for the age 
aminations held by the 
re added in proportion 
h a candidate's age fell 
try. This practice has, 


All the shortcomings inherent in th 
of examinations, described 
found in competitive 
difficulties. 


e British system 
in preceding Chapters, are 
examinations, with additional 
Sir Philip Hartog says: “If we turn from 
Dass to competitive examinations, we find that they involve 
all the same problems, and fresh ones to boot.” 0, Referring 


(6) See Macaulay's Speech in the Times, June 25, 1853. 
[62] Examinations, p. 27. 
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to the Indian Civil Service examinations, Prof. Edgeworth, 
whose theory of unavoidable errors has already been 
“TJ find the element of chance in these 
that only a fraction—from 
cessful candidates can be 
danger of coming 
ally competent 


described, writes: 
public examinations to be such 
a third to two-thirds—of the suc 
regarded as quite safe and above the 
out unsuccessful if a different set of equ 
examiners had happened to be appointed.” 


The element of chance due to the difference in the 
perceptign 9f examiners and to the unavoidable examina- 
tion errors are greater in competitive than in qualifying 
Prof. Edgeworth has come to the 
y of statistics, that “ the 
didates at such examina- 


examinations. 
‘conclusion, after a careful stud 


distinction between adjacent can 
as arranged in accordance with the marks allotted, 


ase a real superiority. Occasionally, 
but by no means invariably, in examinations decided by 
the senior or the first two or three 
from their neighbours by an 


interval which cannot be ascribed to accident. But 
between adjacent men among the rank and file the dis- ` 
tinction is hardly ever real. In all such cases, where the 
marks obtained by the candidates fall within the limits 
of uncertainty, vacant places should be allottable by 
drawing lots, each candidate receiving à number of 
tickets proportional to the chance calculated by the theory of 
probability. Such proposal would mitigate the sense of 
ppointed candidates and do more to bring 
d the arbitrary character of examinations 
n the Journal of the Royal S tatistical 


tions, 
is in hardly any ¢ 


an aggregate of marks, 
candidates break away 


injustice in disa 
home to the min 
than even an article i 
Society." 


The suggestion o 
lots will be repulsive to 
examinations select th 
whd have carefully s 
examinations and are aWare o 


f filling up vacant places by drawing 
those who believe that competitive 
e best candidates. But persons 
tudied the "English system of 
e of its uncertainties (described 
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in a previous chapter) will not consider the suggestion 
either novel or unfair. 


In addition to the element of chance, there are other 
internal difficulties in the competitive examinations when 
used for selecting candidates for public service. _ Written 
.examinations cannot test the character and capacity of 
candidates—common sense, judgment, resourcefulness and 
resolution—which are essential qualifications for a success- 
ful public officer. ^ Various suggestions have been made 
to meet this difficulty. The Civil Servic 
England has suggested that a viva v 
based on the whole syllabus and conduct 
of three carefully, chosen examiners, 
in determining such qualities of the 


hardly, if at all, tested in an ex 
papers. 


€ Commission in 
Oce examination, 
ed by a committee 
may effectively help 
candidates which are 
amination by written 


Another inevitable consequence, 
it may seem, is the necessity for spi 
cramming for these examinations. 
the establishment of special coachin 
called into existence a class of teac| 
Such institutions, besides being ve 
baleful effect on the educational pro, 
They interrupt and vitiate the whol 
The serious differences in the st 
alternative subjects is another di 
petitive examinations, A ‘cram: 
called Examinations, advises his 


however undesirable 
ecial preparation or 
It has given rise to 
8 institutions and has 
hers, called crammers. 
Ty expensive, have a 
gramme of the country, 
le system of education, 
andard of marking in 
fficulty peculiar to com- 
mer, in a published book 
Pupils as follows:— 

" Choose that or those 
of marks obtained at previ Find 
out from friends, and those w same 
which subjects are easiest to 
pecially look to in each, and 
_ This is* really the 


ho have been up for the 
Hic 
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'This pernicious tendency can only be avoided by 
reducing the marks of all subjects to a common scale. 


Public Service Commissions sometimes conduct what 
may be called * semi-competitive examinations, In such 
examinations candidates who obtain minimum pass marks 
become eligible for appointment to certain posts in order 
of merit The examination” conducted by the Public 
Service Commission in India for recruiting secretariat 
clerks comes under this category. The conduct of such 
examinations is more onerous than the selection of a few 
candidates for a given number of posts. The Commission 
has in such cases to face three difficulties which are not 
easy to surmount :— a 

1. It has to define the purpose of the Examination— 
not only what a successful candidate can do, but also 
what he is capable of doing after training. 

2, It has to define the minimum qualifications and 
translate the same into numerical numbers. 

3. It has to devise methods by which the elements 


of chance may be minimised and border-line cases treated 


equitably. 

The problem 
academic questions, 
also involved. 


becomes more complicated i$ non- 
such as communal adjustments, are 


ors due to difference of 


To minimise examination erri 
lained in Chapter VII) 


perception and other causes (as exp! 
it is essential that answer-books should be ‘examined 


independantly by more than one examiner, and cases of 
Marked discrepancies referred to the Examination Board. 
The Commission, in their periodical report, should, as Sir 
Philip Hartog suggests, publish answer-books of candi- 
dates who lie on the border-line and of those who secure 


the higher places. o 
t The fixation of minimum pass markss presupposes (a) 
hat the minimum qualifications for ‘pass’ have been 
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well-defined and expressed in numerical numbers; (b) that 
the standard of the question papers remains constant from 


year to year; and (c) that the papers are examined 
according to the same scale. 


These conditions are not easy to attain.. The only 
real remedy lies in having the pass-marks fixed by a 
competent authority after the answer-books have been 
marked by a panel of examiners. The pass-marks should 
be fixed after a careful consideration of the standard of 
marking. T v 
are not intended to fil up 


, it is desirable to hold them on 
Ce a year. i 


As these examinations 
specified vacant places 
fixed dates at least on 


In restricted selection, wher 
persons have to be chosen from a 
maintenance of Separate registers 
immaterial whether the registers ar 
of a separate or of a common ex; 


€ a certain number of 
class of candidates, the 
is unavoidable. — Tt is 
e prepared on the result 
‘amination, 


Periodical Report 


reference to 


and external 
Iso be useful, 


Periodical Scrutiny and 
minations is essential. 
eatest authorities on the 
ollowing words: 
who, dealing in 
he paymént of a 


examinations will a 


ne of the gr 
subject, expresses his 
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Directors. It should be a similarly íalse economy on the 
part of the educated society, considering the stupendous sum 
of mental labour involved in the system of competitive 
examinations, to grudge the expenditure of a little 
additional &ffort on a technique, which proposes to bring 
to book and to test the figures of the examining bodies 
who are responsible for the direction of that labour." 


If selection for the public service is to minimise the 
element of chance and eliminate the other defects we have 
noticed, the procedure, in my opinion, should be as 
follows. Candidates should first be required to appear 
at a written examination. Its object should be primarily 
to eliminate candidates who have not attained to the 
requisite minimum qualification necessary, but no attempt 
should be made to arrange them in order of merit, as 
such an attempt is obviously futile. An oral test (or viva 
voce) conducted by the Board of Examiners should form 
an integral part of the examination. Candidates who are 
declared qualified in this way should be much larger in 
number than the vacant posts. Five candidates for each 
post will not be too many. The final selection should 
be made by a committee consisting mostly of experts who 
have to deal with the selected candidates in the service. 


In Germany a special examination is held by the 
universities for students who desire to join state service. 
This examination, called Staat Exam, is conducted in 
precisely the same manner as the Doctorate examination 
described in Chapter III, but its standard is much lower. 
Students who have passed the Doctorate examination are 
naturally exempted from Staat Exam. Candidates are 
first required to serve as apprentices and are confirmed 
Only after a searching examination. 


In Frante competitive examinations are held for 
recruitment to clerical service. The! examination is 
conducted by an examination committee in the manner 
described in Chapter IV. No preliminary academic 
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qualification is required for appearing in the examination, 
but candidates who have passed secondary school final or 
university examinations are given additional marks for 
such qualifications. The final selection is made by a 
committee presided over by the Colonial Secretary from 
among the candidates chosen on the result of a general 
examination. The examination is only intended to 


eliminate candidates who obviously fall short of thé 
requisite qualifications. 


CHAPTER XI 


CONCLUSION AND 
SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


EXAMINATIONS at present dominate the whole 
system of teaching and instruction. This domination 
should cease. I wish it was possible for us to adopt the 
German system of examinations, which is an improved 
form of the old Indian system; but owing to absence of 
teachers of the right calibre, such a system will not work 
efficiently hére. Our teachers in the good old days, 
though their emoluments were small, commanded uni- 
versal confidence and reverence. The spiritual force 
of their character could not be questioned. In Germany 
the teacher has a great respect for his calling and will 
never be guilty of an act which throws any reflection on 
his profession. . 


Under the existing conditions in India, a new plan 
of examinations, which combines what is the best in all 
countries, should be adopted. In the first place, the 
number of public examinations should be reduced. 
There should be one public examination at the end of the 
High School course and one at the end of the University 
course, excluding the Doctorate and professional examina- 
tions. It does not matter by what name the examination 
at the end of high school course is called» It should, in 
my opinion, be conducted by a Special Board on which 
all the universities of the province are represented. Such 
an examination is held in every country, but nowhere 
except in England is it conducted by the universities. In 
France, the Vice-Chancellor and not the Director of 
Education is the presiding officer of the Board. The 
Board shoultl conduct only one examinafion. The position 
Of a second public examination in schools, either under 
the name of ‘Middle’ examination or of the 'Inter- 
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mediate’ examination (as in the United Provinces) can- 
not be logically defended. « 


The final examination in the school may be split up, 
like the Baccalaureat, into two groups, Group I consist- 
ing of compulsory subjects and Group II cénsisting of 
optional subjects. A student who fails in one or more 
subjects in a group, may be asked to take up all the 
subjects of that group but not the entire examination. 


In Germany, examinations are held ,at all times of 
the year, but I would like to recommend the French and 
the Italian system—i.e., holding the Matriculation examina- 
tion twice a Year, once before and once ufter the long 
vacation. In the second examination only those 
candidates should be permitted to appear who either, for 
good reasons, could not appear at the first examination 
or who, having appeared, did not fall so short of the 
requisite standard that they cannot make up their 
deficiency in three months. Expressing the same ideas 
numerically, only those candidates should be permitted to 
appear in the subsidiary or second examination who have 
secured about half of the minimum in the total. The 
nature,of the question papers should also be altered. The 
examination should not attempt to audit a candidate’s 
knowledge, but should only test whether he has sufficient 
grasp of the subject. 


The present system of conducting large examinations 
from a common centre by sending answer-books to a 
group of sub-examiners should also cease. In this 
system the elements of chance are disproportionately 
large and the test is more a test of memory than of 
intelligence. I have explained in a previous chapter that 
the marks given in this system have almost the same 
amount of uncertainty as numbers drawn out of a box. 


An examination jury should be appointed for each 
centre; the members of this jury should examine answer- 
books on the spot and declare the result within ten days. 
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Arrangements should be made to have each answer-book 
examined by at least two examiners. In France over fifty 
thousand candidates are examined by this method; in 
ltaly the same papers are set for all centres and the 
examination committees examine about thirty thousand 
candidates "each year on the same dates. The same 
Examination Committee conducts the two examinations 
held before and after the long vacation. 

Teachers should be more extensively associated with 
examinations. It will not be difficult to appoint suit- 
able examihation committees for any province in 
India. In other words, the French system of examina- 
tions (with the Italian modifications) is the most suitable 
system for India under the present conditions. If we 
modify our present system of examinations by adopting 
these methods, the theory of examination including the 
theory of errors, to which references have been made in pre- 
vious chapters, will merely have an academic or scentific 
interest. 

The Vernacular Middle examination, now conducted 
on an extensive scale for pupils about the age of fourteen, 
serves no useful purpose. It should be abolished and 
replaced by an examination similar to the one ,recom- 
mended by the Committee of Adolescents for Central 
Schools in England. The examination should be 
voluntary and should ot be conducted centrally by the 
Department of Education. It may be conducted in each 
district by the Deputy Inspector of Schools assisted by 
selected teachers and head masters. The gesult of this 
examination will help the District Inspectorate to select 
candidates for Training classes and Normal schools. This 
examination, like the high school examination, should be 
more a test of intelligence than a mere audit of the 
student’s memory of facts. Here experiments may be 
tried on the' new American type of questions. This 
examination, tike all other examinations, should be deprived 
of the distinction of being a passport to government 
Service, o 
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In our universities, like the universities of Scotland 
and France, we should have only two examinations, viZ., 
(1) B.A. or M.A. and (2) Doctorate. The Cambridge Uni- 
versity, till recently, had only one B.A. examination and 
the M.A. degree was awarded after a few years on payment 

' of fees. The Madras University has no M.A. exàmination. 


For the B.A. degree, every candidate should be required 
to take three subjects, excluding General English. The 
examination should be held twice a year, and an Indian 
candidate, like the Licensee in France, shovld he allowed 
to take each subject separately at any convenient time, the 
B.A. degree being awarded as soon as a candidate has 
passed in all thé subjects. The honours courses should be 
retained. 


Residential universities, like Cambridge and Oxford, 
may insist on every student residing in the university for 
a fixed period; but the rule that every candidate should 
attend 75 per cent. lectures is an Indian academic fiction. 
In schools, boys should not be permitted, without sufficient 
reason, to miss a single lesson as a part of school discipline. 
But in the universities students should be trained to under- 
take responsibility for themselves. They will themselves 
attend lectures if they are interesting and useful; it is 
cruelty to the intelligence of a grown-up person to compel 
him to attend lectures in which he finds no interest. 


The Doctorate examination should be instituted in all 
modern universities. The examination should be in one 
subject only and every candidate should be required to 
write a thesis to be examined by at least three scholars. 
If the thesis is of sufficient merit, the degree may be 
awarded on the result of the thesis alone; otherwise, the 
candidate should be asked to appear at an oral and written 
examination, to be conducted by the same examiners. 


University degrees and school leaving’ examination 
certificates should not be- passports to state service 
The Goverriment should institute their own examinations 
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and tests for recruitment to their services, aS described in 
the previous chapter: 2 

The present system of examinations in India is a 
legacy of the British system of education. Examinations 
have come to India to stay and we should try to do away . 
with their attendant evils. Sir Michael Sadler says: “We 
cannot abolish them; we can amend.” I appeal to all per- 
sons interested in education to mend a system of examina- 
tions which is sucking the very life-blood of our youths. 

I have advocated in a previous chapter a thorough 
enquiry into the present examination system. Pending a 
thorough overhauling of the system, three changes can be 
immediately “instituted without any difficulty :— 

1, Every answer-book should be examined by at least 
two independent examiners, and cases of marked diverg- 
ence should be decided by, the head examiner. 


2, It is not fair to ask a candidate, who has failed 
by a few marks only, to wait for a whole year, to study 
the entire course again, and to appear in all the subjects 
once more, Compartmental systems should be introduced 
and the second examination held after a few months. 


3, Great precaution should be taken in the, selection 
of examiners, specially for the lower examinations. The 
examiner should not only be a master of his subject but 
also an experienced and successful teacher. Mr. Raymont 
says: “One thing at least is quite clear, that the owner 
of high ‘academic achievements, whose knowledge of boys 
is limited to distant recollections of his on school days, 
and who in those days practically had little intellectual 
sympathy with the dull or even the average boy, is one of 
the last persons to be entrusted with the delicate task of 
gauging the efficiency of a school or the merits of a 
miscellaneous assemblage of candidates.” 
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(8): Principles of Education, p. 191- = 
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